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not deem it necessary in order to impress upon the minds of our children the 
cost of that priceless boon, inherited from our ancestors, that they should 
be told only of the achievements of battle. Nor am I disposed to banish 
Geography and History from our common schools, but would that our 
children should be made more familiar with both branches of study. 
Let the Geography give an exact description of our country — of all coun- 
tries, and where it is embellished let the embellishments be of a charac- 
ter that will illustrate the beauty — the loveliness of peace and universal 
brotherhood. Let the Historian faithfully record the events of past time 
— dwell upon the happiness and prosperity of nations when at peace, and 
when war is introduced, as it necessarily must be, let it be in its true light, 
— its true character, which will not be such as will charm like the ser- 
pent with its glowing colors before it strikes its deadly poisonous blow. 



THE IMPIETY OP THE MILITARY. 

BY KEV. SAMUEL J. MAY. 

There is no assumption on earth, which so boldly sets itself up above 
God, as the assumption of military commanders. They require of those 
who have submitted themselves, or who have been subjected by force to 
their authority — they require of them implicit obedience. Safer is it for 
a soldier to disobey all the laws of God, than to disregard the commands 
of the military chieftain. No soldier is allowed to have a will or a con- 
science of his own. He must do what he is ordered to do, whether he 
thinks it right or wrong. No trait of character would be more trouble- 
some to a soldier, or more likely to hinder his rise in the profession, than 
a tender conscience, that impelled him to scrutinize the commands of his 
superiors. And yet how many of those commands contravene the com- 
mandments of God. " Thou shalt not kill," saith the Most High ; but 
murder is the specific work of soldiers, to which if they go not voluntarily, 
they are spurred by the bayonet. " Recompense to no man evil for evil," 
"avenge not yourselves." But the very object of an army is to make 
reprisals upon an offending party, — to take such vengeance for real or sup- 
posed injuries, that they shall not be respected. " If thine enemy hunger 
feed him ; if he thirst give him drink." — But says the military law of our 
country, if you do so — if you comfort an enemy — you shall be adjudged 
guilty of high treason, and punished accordingly. 

Such is the training, by which men are converted into soldiers. Such 
is the machinery by which masses of human beings are compacted into 
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a great instrument of war, and wielded to accomplish its purpose, the 
destruction of human life, and scattering of ruin and desolation over a 
land at the will of those daring mortals, by whom the dread instrument 
is directed. 

He who voluntarily enlists in an army, sells himself — body and soul 
— to be clothed and fed and sheltered and transported and used and 
abused just as others may see fit. He consents to be a slave, during the 
term of his enlistment — at the expiration of which, there is danger 
he will be fit for nothing else. "The slavery of the soldier," said Dr., 
Franklin, " is worse than the slavery of the negro." He who is com- 
pelled by the law of his country to enter the army or navy, is violently 
reduced to this state of bondage. 

Since I have thought so much as I have done on war — I cannot see a 
man rigged out in the livery of our army, but I say to him in my heart 
— you are doomed, my brother, — a victim to be crushed, mentally and 
morally, if not bodily, under the car of our Juggernaut. And the music 
of the military bands sounds in my ear like the noises that are made on 
various instruments, at the worship of the pagan idols, to drown the 
shrieks of the human sacrifices. 

Syracuse, N. T. 



WILLIAM PENN. 
BT P. S. DUPONCEAU, L. L. D. 

William Penn stands first among the lawgivers whose names and deeds 
are recorded in history, Shall we compare with him Lycurgus, Solon, 
Romulus, those founders of military commonwealths, who organized their 
citizens in dreadful array against the rest of their species, taught them to 
consider their fellow men as barbarians, and themselves as alone worthy 
to rule over the earth ? What benefit did mankind derive from their 
boasted institutions ? Interrogate the shades of those who fell in the 
mighty contests between Athens and Lacedaemon, between Carthage and 
Rome, and between Rome and the rest of the universe. But see our 
William Penn, with weaponless hands, sitting down peaceably with his 
followers in the midst of savage nations, whose only occupation was shed- 
ding the blood of their fellow-men, disarming them by his justice, and 
teaching them, for the first time, to view a stranger without distrust. 
See them bury their tomahawks in his presence, so deep that man shall 
Dever be able to find them again. See them under the shade of the thick 
groves of Coaquannock extend the bright chain of friendship, and solemn- 
ly promise to preserve it as long as the sun and moon shall endure. See 
him then with his companions establishing his commonwealth on the sole 



